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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. CAMP HAMMOND, YARMOUTH, ME. 
AUSTRIAN ARCHITECTURE, — XVII. 


VENETIAN WELLS,.—I. 
EMMANUEL FREMIET. —I. 
A MILL-BUILT DWELLING-HOUSE. 








Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


SOCIETIES. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. THE SYNAGOGUE IN KAISERSLAUTERN, BAVARIA. 
TRADE SURVEYS. A RENAISSANCE GATEWAY, TOULOUSE, FRANCE. 


RESTORATION OF THE ROOD-LOFT OF THE ABBEY CHURCH 
OF FECAMP, FRANCE. 

“ARACHNE,"” DECORATION IN THE DUCAL PALACE, VENICE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. QUEEN’S GATE, LONDON, ENG.: DINING-ROOM: DRAWING- 

ROOM. . 

“ ZENOBIA.”” 

eo ETE, THE NORTH PORCH, CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 

DESIGN FOR A DINING-ROOM. 

“A CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST.” 


ENTRANCE TO THE ART CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. “AUS DEM SIEBENBIRGEN.” 





{Helio-chrome, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) A SWEDISH DOORWAY. 
FIRST BAPTIST PEDDIE MEMORIAL CHURCH, NEWARK, N. J. A HOUSE AT MUNICH. 
INTERIOR OF SAME. FIREPLACE IN THE HOUSE OF R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A, 








THE SANITTAS CL osET 


Is the quietest in action of any made, and is practically noiseless. The closet trap . 





is exposed, and cannot become clogged or lose its water seal, while in form it is “AN ee Y | . | ane 
aR i) BOY RY a 


extremely simple, combined with an attractiveness of design which renders unneces- ) a 
| is es 


sary any wood work except the seat and cover. Its form is also a protection against 


freezing. 


The Sanitas Basin does away with the troublesome plug and chain by 
having a recessed outlet fitted with the Sanitas Waste and Lift. The discharge 
from this fills the pipes full bore, always keeping them clean. 

The Sanitas Trap is the ideal protection against Syphonage, Back Pressure 
or Evaporation. This trap is used on Wash Basins, Sinks, Bath Tubs, etc. It re- 
quires no venting, and its certainty and safety have led to its adoption by the leading 
Sanitarians, Architects and Plumbers, throughout the country. 

The Sanitas Appliances embody Science, Simplicity and Safety, combined 
with the best material and workmanship, and are in accord with the most advanced 
professional opinions. Send for special Sanitas Catalogue. 
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SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co. 
Manufacturers and Proprietors of SA NITAS Appliances. 


48 to 54 Union 8t., BOSTON. 54 Gold &t., cor. Fulton S8t., New York. 219 Lake St., Chicago. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 
Upholstery Department. 


We are Making a Specialty of 


‘INTERIOR FURNISHINGS: 


For Public Buildings, Churches, Halls, Cars, Club Houses, 


As well as Private Residences, 











And especially solicit correspondence in this direction. We have artists of merit 
in the getting up of original designs, and unlimited resources to draw from. 











JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


558 & 560 Washington St., and 30-34 Harrison Ave. Extension, 


BOSTON, = - - - MASS. 
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allowed to finish off the interior 
y; but we imagine the entrances upon the 
common corridors and galleries will either form part of the 


perpetuity and the lessee will be 
according to his fancy; 


as to their design to 
the approval of the architects of the mausoleum and their suc- 


original] structure or else will be subject 


Ground has also been broken for a similar mausoleum 
Kensico, near White Plains, which two hundred 
thousand dollars, and if these undertakings seem to promise 
at New Orleans, St. 


cessors, 


it is to cost 


similar structures are to be built 


Paul, Detroit, Rochester 

| curiously instructive to watch the methods, as well as 
] to compare the results, which the would-be autocratic emperor 

at Berlin and the republi an ecclesiastical committee in New 
York will employ in the erection of the proposed cathedrals in 
these two We will that the New 
York powers could hardly do better than watch, and largely 
follow, the example of the 


success, 


and elsew here. 


" 
te 


will 


modern cities. suggest 
Berlinese architects and builders, 
for there is small ground ior having any misgivings as to which 
of the two buildings will keep in the van during construction. 
The William, individual idea it that a 
cathedral should be built in Berlin, sets out with the entirely 
practicable programme that it shall be built at once and finished 
within a 


Emperor whose is 


few years, as would be any other government or com- 
mercial equivalent magnitude. The Trustees of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, on the other hand, who 
seem to be overawed by their own undertaking and oppressed 
with the deductions they have drawn from the history of cathedral- 
building in the Middle Ages, 


is not possible to build a cathedral in one generation ; 


building ol 


set out with the assertions that it 
that all 
they can do is to make some primary preparations and bequeath 
the work. 
t] 


Lires 


iccording to media val precedent, to the next two or 
finish, The American 
irchitect and builder, with steam, electricity and the hundreds 
of building appliances at their command which were unknown 
to the freemasons of th 


the 


generations to carry on and 


e thirteenth century, can only passively 
endure restiveness which the attitude of the trustees forces 
The that in addition to the 
-actical ibilit leting their building speedil 
practical Impossibility Of completing their bullding speedily, 
he j | | securing the needful money ; that 
though they have secured a certain large sum they intend to use 


upon them. trustees assert 


there is t 


impossibility 


only its interest together with the annual contribution of a large 
number of perfectly solvent contributors, who have pledged 
to rtain yearly sum until the building is 
It seems to us that it would be a very simple thing 
LO ¢ ipitalize these assessments and procure ll money needed 
for rapid, efficient work more 
ending corporations, who would consider a 


themselves 
finished. 


pay a ce 


ind consecutive Irom one or ol 
the many money-! 


ithe 


solvent citizens a collate 


Q EK ar eo] 
the presers 
a 


ntiquity, ind several societies have alre idy bee n formed 
the 


mortgage on a ¢ dral with the endorsements of such a list of 


ral security with heavily-gilded edges. 


ning to hear a good deal in this country about 


ition of the precious monuments of American 


to destruction ot buildings 


pre vent come 


which, having 
down from the colonial pe riod, are supposed to have an interest 
which should be sufficient to protect them from being swept 
way by imy In of these 
historical considerations 


ike them worthy 


regard large 
or 
of preservation, but the number that 
value superior to that of the buildings 
be erected in their places is much smallei 


think. We hear a great deal said about the 


on! il detail, whi h is true enough, but even 


rrovement. to a part 
buildings, there are sentimental 
which Ih 

in claim an artistic 
which would probably 
than most people 
he tuty ol col archi- 


the 


wavs remembe! 


} 


more li 


tects, who are ke ly than others to appreciate justly 


} 


delicate classical work of our ancestors, do not al 
that the buildings of the colonial period, almost without excep- 
tion, were de signed ind built by carpenters who, intellige nt as 
they undoubtedly very little artistic talent 
beyond that required to copy door and window dressings out of 
Batty Langley, or some other stock pattern-book, or to send an 


order to P 


stucco which hee 


were, exercised 


iris or London for some creation of pine wood and 


ded to be ’ The only differ- 
ence between these builders and their successors of the present 
a detail, 
on it themselves, taking for inspiration the general 


that if only it is d 


particularly fine. 


1 , 
day is that the latter, 


either « 


principle 


when they wish to produce 
lesi 


een seen be tore, it 


must be good, or copy it from some modern 


| 
| 


| century, would not arrive at equally happy results 


s different from anything that has ever | 


pattern-book, the author of which was probably possessed w 
the same idea, in a more aggravated form. 
is that, instead of the scrupulously classic, and therefore alwa 
graceful and beautiful detail which Langley and Nichols 
copied with scrupulous care from the best Italian and antiq 
originals, our modern buildings are, unless designed by a train 
architect, generally adorned in frightful profusion with wl 
Mr. Gardner calls the “ seven-horned dragons ”’ of the jig-sa 
man’s exuberant fancy, and the taste and study of a thousa 
years, which were at the service of our grandfathers, have be: 
for the most part, thrown aside by their descendants. It d 
not follow, however, that the moderns, if they directed the 
efforts in the same channel as their predecessors of the | 
; on the ec 


The consequer 


| trary, the average of architectural taste is much higher than 


was a hundred years ago, and if people were as willing now 
they were then to follow a single architectural fashion, and 
obey strictly the directions of the approved leaders of tl 
fashion, the result, we think, would be even more happy. 


T seems to us that a better use to make of public enthusias) 
| in regard to architecture, would be to unite people who |i] 
beautiful buildings in the effort to save the most importa 
and permanent public structures from the pitiable design, a1 
worse construction, to which they seem now condemned. ‘I 
one who has been accustomed to notice the scientific plannit 
and solid construction of a French, or 
English school-house, or police-station, or town-hall, and 
look for the delicate proportion and well-placed decoratio: 
with which a first-rate architect can give interest to the si 
plest building, 
houses, and similar structures, designed, apparently, witho 
the slightest acquaintance with modern 


modern German 


the transition to the tawdry or brutal schox 
knowledge on sul 
Architects know well enoug 

Instead of the interesti: 
competitions, with liberal terms, and an expert jury, by whi 
architects of reputation 


subjects, is something of a shock. 
how this result is brought about. 


1 forei 


are 


persuaded, i 
exert themselves for the benefit of the community, the desig 
of an American town-hall, or public-library, or school-building 
If 


be of great importance, it is generally the most pushing al 


towns, 


is, as a rule, shrouded in mystery. the structure is not 

overbearing of the selectme n or aldermen who presents a pl i 
which, as he says, he has had ** drawed out” by some pupil of tl 

evening schools, and which embodies “about the kind of thing 
we want.” Any attempt at criticism on the part of his colleague 
is repressed by the great man’s stern reproof, and as non 

them know or care enough about the subject to resist, the pla 
is adopted and carried into execution by some it 
ter. 
a plan “drawed out,” a contest 


ror nious carpe 
ha 


compr 


If, as occasionally happe ns, a rival magnate has also 


ensues, ending in i 


mise; and, if the building is of considerable importance, 
committee may even be chosen, whose duty is to **dicker” wit 
the architects who clamor most obtrusively for the job. Onc: 


in a while, especially in very important work, it is the arch 
tects who do the dicke ring, either by the exercise of persona 
or political influence, or, i ; hiring th 
janitor of the hall of le ition, for a round sum, to exert h 
vuthority over the legislators 


is In a recent case, DY 
sal 


in favor of a certain pl in; but « 
America! 
publie bodies and ar hitects of skill and re¢ putation, we rarel\ 
hear. 


iny straightforward, honorable dealings between 
The result is, inevitably, that the Americans spend mor 
money, on worse public buildings, than ty other people in the 
world. Of shall be told, like other people whi 
meddle in these affairs, that the public functionaries in questio 
yet what they want, and that it is nobody’s business how they 
get it; but we venture to think that it is very much the 
ness of the public whether i 


course, We 


bus 
t gets proper architectural servic 
or not, and that it might to upon it 
rights. Naturally, isolated citizens cannot do much, but 

great deal might be done, which would be of the highest valu 
to the community, by a permanent organization in each city, 
devoted to the inspection of the methods by which the publi 
art is obtained. Every one knows the way to get good archi 
tectural work ; — by going to architects of first-rate reputation, 


well arouse itself, insist 


or, if preferred, by employing experts to judge of the works ot 
aspirants, perhaps of equal ability, but less reputation 
there is no reason why a single 


ana 
public building should eve 
hereafter be erected in this country which will not do credit, 
for all time, to the town in which it i 


stands, if the citizens wil 


| only resolve to have it so, 
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AUSTRIAN ARCHITECTURE.'— XVII. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. —IV. 





Fig. 19. View of the Votive-Kirche, Vienna. 


YPFURNING now to the second period of this modern 
i! era of Viennese architecture, we find its representa- 

tive structures far more imposing in character than 
re those of the preceding pe riod. To it be long the ereat 
public buildings on the Ringstrasse. In order to preserve 


few other 


the 


the continuity of our sketch. we will first notice a 


Gothie all of 
which we now to consider. 


edifices, which were erected during period 


are 

The Votive Church, by Henry von Ferstel, is unquestion- 
ibly the finest nineteenth-centary Gothic church in German- 
speaking countries (Figures 19, 20). In 1854, Ferstel, at the 
ige of twenty-seven years, won the first prize in a public com- 
petition The work was 


for furnishing a plan for the church. 


begun in L855 and comple ted in 1879. 
After a lapse of more than a ce ntury, 


this was the first Viennese monument 


a 
. 


t 


eS - ; 
ae Ae to be constructed, like the ancient 
aa +; . . 
Th: Pa cathedrals, almost exclusively of 
x) <x De stone. The roofing and the pyra- 
= . Pr. 
44h midal tops of the towers, the only 


parts not in stone, are of iron. Due 


credit must be ascribed to Herren 


x 


* 


“4 
at 
+e 


/\ 


we Kranne r and Riewel, who directed 
es the construction and the stone-work 
Xt. with marvellous precision and skill. 
Us . 


accord between the 
: Samael - 1 the stvle. the 
constructive system and the tyle, ! 
architect Gothie 


: 1 
fusion oO the 


To insure entire 





adopted secondary 


types, in which the two 


+ 


isfactorily 


in the 


been most sa 


elements had 


brent ef pf ne fmf 
effected. Vhe 


church is orm 


Fig Plan of the Vot of a cross with three aisles of equal 
Kirche. : yap ; : “at 
height divided by twelve p irs 
ind a single aisled transept ; the side-aisle is carried around the 


There 


sides and the transe pts, so that the latte I h is the 


choir, with radiating chapels. ure chapels also along the 
ippearance ol 


being three-aisled. 


A Heche rises above the crossing of have 
and trans¢ pt, and flanking the main portal are two large towers, 


which form the lateral 


The 


| stained-vlass. 


the open basements of entrances. 


ine 


interior is tastefully enriched with paintings 


1From the French of H. Semper, in Planat’s “* Encylopédie de l’ Architecture et 
Continued from page 7 


le la Construction.” 53, No. 787. 


| was able to simplify their systems without at the same time ‘ 


| 





The church, as a whole, within and without, charms us by the 
wealth and vrace of its forms. its elegant proportions, the happy 
disposition of the lines and principal masses, and the pertect 
balance existing between the constructive and decorative 
elements, the latter appearing everywhere as a natural and 
necessary outgrowth of the organism. While basing his work 
on such models as the cathedrals of Amiens and Cologne, Ferstel 





rendering his production paltry. 

The Rathhaus, by Schmidt, is another Gothic edifice belong- 
ing to this second period. But, notwithstanding its massive- 
ness, the richness of the materials employed, and the vastness 


| 
| 






oa aks 





ar =A ‘ 
ik, 


Peete, | 





Fig. 21. View of the New Rathhaus. 


of the works, notwithstanding the immense sums of money 
(nearly eleven million florins) expended upon it, the structure 
by no means compels unqualified praise (Figures 21, 22). The 
architect, it is true, prepared his plan for a different site, and 
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one better suited to produce the desired impression ; it was 
originally intended that the Rathhaus should stand on the | 
| eastern side of the Ringstrasse facing the spacious public t 
| gardens, from which it could have been viewed at an advan- 
tageous distance. and where its own silhouette would have been 
set off by that of St. Stephen’s tower in the background. In 
its present position, the sombre medieval pile, surrounded by 
Ir > — — = = % 2s 
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the etfect ol ih inachron sm : the d cordanucy m 
marked because ) he co lr wd il ral Ss Ww Ww 
the forms are copied. The German Goth ippeal é 
side with the Italian Gothic and even with the Roma 
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3s was formally ope ned in L885. 
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of Renaissance 
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self at the outset in 
pris ile archite 

ure its progress 
was so resistiess 
that even such ar- 


chitects as Hanse n, 


portions a type which he had already created in the 


ot 
by projecting bodies | cult problem of uniting the ¢ hamber of De sputie sand the Sen 


| Chamber 


independent buildings. 


In this imposing structure Hansen developed in grander | 
Acad 
Art at Athens. The architect was confronted with the d 
making th 
To mark the se pari ition distine tly 


in a single edifice and, at the same time, 


had to be e xpre ssed in the distribution of the masses as well 
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Ferstel and Fdér- 
ster who had 
formerly employed 
Romantic or Me- 
2" dievval forms, at 
the beginning 0 
a th« new era 
adopted Renais 
n s of treatment varied 
ler Niill had likewise made 
n the decoratio of the 
types he returned, it is 
n some of his later monu- 
ctions for the Classic Greek, 
dispositions and principles 
( dhe rigorously exelude 
ms Moreover. he occasion- 
in style In the main. 
L quite cle ed Greek physi- | 
the u dern R tissance and 
ditices exhibiting the marked 
. Especially is this true of 
he ween 1874 ind 1885 on 
vuund (Figures 25, 26). 
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different parts of the structure of different heights ; 


Hansen made 
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the exterior. With this object in view, 
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able to signalize the most important portions. ‘The 


halls 


the two legislative bodies he disposed as nearly square bui 


ings at the extremities of the transverse axis. ‘These, eigh 
yr more feet high and projecting on all sides, each compris: 
lofty basement and two stories above. In the centre of ea 


basement are four pairs of caryatides supporting a balco: 
thus forming a sort of porch with three entrances. The la 
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the imperial halls. 


an 


and supporting a rich cornice. 
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ot 
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for the accommodation of the Emperor and his suite, wl 
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Surmounting the whole is 
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ich the ministers’ business-rooms are situated is unfortunate 
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e Ringstrasse by a Corinthian portico; it is covered by a 
tched roof, made partly of class. The portico is reached 
wove the basement by two broad inclined ways. From it we 
iss into a vestibule and thence into an atrium, which gives 
ess to the magnificent peristyle occupying the height of both 
ries, and borne on twenty-four Composite columns. This 
ill, designed to receive the statues of celebrated Austrian 
tatesmen —it is as yet empty forms the ideal connecting- 
ik between the two chambers; it, however, severs them ex- 
nally, though the long roof is fortunately partially concealed 
lateral structures. At the western extremity of the peri- 
le, the rooms are distributed in two stories with a gabled 
rojeetion on the outside. 
But to return to the facade. The angle pavilions and the 
ntral building are joined by one-story wings, which are em- 
lished with Corinthian half-columns, and contain offices, 
ls-of-record, and so forth. The re are corridors along the 
de of these wings, lighted from courts, and communicating 
th each other and with the legislative chambers by means of 
er corridors running parallel to the main axis. On the 
yund floor, between the pe risty le and the corridors, there are 
irtments for the guards and attendants; the story above con- 
ns two large halls for the use of the members of the Upper 
House and the Deputies, which, in a measure, connect the 
umbers with the great central hall. These inner rooms are 
so but one story in height, and they are consequently com- 
etely hidden from view on the exterior; they are lighted in 
from small courts. 
Che Houses of Parliament are unquestionably monumental 
character and they present a most noble and picturesque 


licacy of all the members and the varied 


pect, owing to the cle 
uuping of the parts. But the front wings have a somewhat 
ioked ippearance, ind even the central portico loses in effect 
the massiveness of the bodies at the sides. Lastly, one finds 
mself in doubt as to which is the main facade, and the 
ensemble is broken and scattered. ‘I he broad sloping ¢ Xpanse 
front hides too much of the basement. In the distribution 
the interior spaces the structure is open to the same criticism 
dispersedness, and the defect is augme nted by the multi- 
ty of courts, which has seriously interfered with the econo- 
ing of eround. 
The Exchange (Figure 27), which was designed by Hansen 
d Tietz, was built (1670-1878) after the death of the latter, 
Hansen alone, though with some modifications of the original 
plan. In this edifice, 
Hansen, probably 
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natural springs 


gs, including many of very good quality. The wells 


supplied by some of them are still in constant use, even to this day. | 
The water-supply of Venice in early times must have depended | advantage to the inhabitants, is inevitably destroying some of t)) 
upon these springs, and upon the rain-water, which, as we know, was 


‘ ollected, filtered, and 
stored in cisterns or wells 
of suitable construction ; 
but as the number of in- 
habitants in the city grew 
very large, it became 
necessary to bring fresh 
water from the mainland 
in boats Some may 
wonder why, with the ex- 
ample of the Romans be 
fore them, the enterprising 
Venetians of those distant 
days did not project and 
carry Out an aqueduct, 
such as we may imagine 
that the Romans would 
almost certainly have 
made, and for the execu- 
tion of which, their engi- 
neering skill would have 
been amply sufficient; but 
it must be remembered 
that the essential principle 
upon which the site of 
Venice was chosen was 
that of its complete isola- 
tion; and the same prin 
ciple seems to have influ- 
enced, consciously or 
unconsciously, the policy 
of all succeeding rulers of 
the State, who, although 
they had vast and 
important possessions on 
the mainland, seem to 
have never seriously ente1 

tained the idea of bridging 
over the shallow waters 
upon which so much of 
their safety as well as their 
success depended. At the 
same time it was found 
necessary to construct and 
keep up a set of large 
cisterns or serbatoi, at 
Lizza Fusina on the main 

land, and into them the 
water of the Brenta was 
conducted by artificial 
canals, which cost the 
Republie millions of 
ducats, and are still known 
as seriole. An order of 








pipes laid under the lagoons, and was then, by smaller pipes, d 
tributed over the city—a proceeding which, while of immens 


picturesque incidents and features in the daily life of the place. 

For the purpose of « 
lecting rain-water, lar; 
shallow visterns, or cass 
were formed either in t! 
public squares for gene: 
use, or in the courts 
private houses. Th: 
were built of brick a 
filled with sand. Int 
centre of the cassone, t 
deep pozzo or wel 
properly so-called, w 
sunk; and into thes 
cisterns or filters, as vy 
may term them, rain-wate 
was conducted by mea: 
of suitable drains call 
pilele, whence it gradua 
filtered into the well, to | 
afterwards drawn up 
buckets or secchi in t 
usual way. 

The protecting wall 
margin round the upp 
portions of the well, tl 
is, above the level of 1 
ground, is termed a v¢ 
This is a Venetian wor 
meaning a ring, and is als 
used for the ordina 
finger-ring, as, vera 


! 


matrimonio, a weddin 
ring. In ancient tim 
as is proved by a do 
ment of the thirteent 
century, the vera of a wi 
was also called pignat ; b 
the term is now no long 
used, though pignata, 
pot, and various deriv 
tives, such as pignate 
pignatina, ete., are amor 
the most familiar terms « 
the Venetian kitchen a1 
scullery. 

In spite of the great i: 
terest attaching to thes 
vere as an important ite: 
in the history and develo) 
ment of Venetian art, 
one has yet given to thi 
subject that seriou 


tile of the Abbuzin di S. Gregorio. research which it 


the Council, dated April 27, 1540, indicates that “as much water as 


may be required for the use 


of the city is to be taken from the Brenta 


above Moranzano, and where the magistrate shall think fit, and is to 


be taken by a seriola to Lizza Fusina.”’ 


Another law, of 1610, pro- 


vides for keeping the water pure, and forbids that linen should be 
washed or animals allowed to drink on the banks of the seriole. The 
price of each burchio (barge) of water brought hence to Venice was 





formerly fixed at ten 
Venetian lire : and in 1736 
this was increased to 
twelve lire eight soldi ; the 
contents of a burchio being 
calculated at about seven- 
teen and one-seventh cubic 
metres of water. The 
special boats devoted to 
the work of transporting 
fresh water to the city 
had to be duly examined, 
and when approved were 
sealed by the government 
officials. 

The pozzi, then, served 
to render available the 
natural springs found in 
the subsoil, or the rain- 
water which could be 


collected and stored; and in the latter case, they also received the 


supplies of fresh water brought from a distance by artificial means. 
This water was not poured directly into the well itself, but upon the 
ground near it, and was allowed to flow down the pile le, and then 


filler through a bed of sand. 


This latter custom prevailed until a few 


years ago, when water was brought from the Brenta to Venice by iron 


gorni.” 


deserves ; though som 
thirty years ago Signor Seguso commenced a work which promis 
to be exhaustive as well as valuable, but of which only a small insta 
ment ever saw the light.’ Selvatico* incidentally refers to severa 
of the pozzi as examples of Venetian sculpture, and Profess: 





Italo-Byzantine Well. . 
Cattaneo, in his recently-published work on the early architecture of 
alw 8 he . . : 
Italy,® has some remarks on those specimens of wells which belong 
to the period under consideration by him; but a careful treatise o1 


_'** Delle Sponde Marmoree, e degli Antichi Edificii di Venezia,” A. & E. Segus 
Venezia, 1859. PartI. This first part has been consulted with much odves 
tage in the preparation of the present article, especially as regards the ancient 
documents, and the various legislative enactments which are here referred to 
'** Sulla Architectura e sulla Scultura in Ven 
* P. Salvatico. Venezia, 1847. 
“ Architectura in Italia dal Secoli WI al Mi 


ia dal meaio evo sino ai nostr 
se ° . 
I € circa, Venezia, 1888. 
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the origin and development of these interesting features has yet to 
be undertaken.‘ 

There is no reason for believing that the earliest well-heads were, 
is such, brought from other countries, and merely adapted to Venetian 
ise, as many other of the architectural and decorative features of 


‘ \ ER 
“~t = z g> z 


~ 


It is part of a three-quarter column, fluted, and is undoubtedly of 
Roman workmanship. The projecting portion which had formerly 
been built into the wall as a bond, was roughly decorated with 
carving, without taking the trouble to reduce its general form. In 
the centre of this projection is the shield of the Donati family, 


t 


et eeaet te taeten 
>» 











Renaissance We 


the city were, but vere have been a distinctly local production, 
developed out of the needs of the times, and “growing logically and 
naturally in perfect correspondence with the growth of the State 
and its art. 

The foundation of the Venetian government at Rialto about A. pD. 
810 serves to indicate the earliest period to which we can safely 
ascribe the design and formation of any of the wells; and the name 
Italo-Byzantine has been suitably given to the style of art which 

i prevaile d in 
A a. lair Venice for a con- 
ay re ge siderable period 
; : after that time. 
It must be re- 
=; membered that 
4 the above date 
does not indicate 
the first peopling 
of the lagoon 
islands, but only 
the choice of a 
more suitable 
position for the 
seat of govern 
ment, and _ the 
foundation of the 
present city of 
Venice. 

It is not sur 
prising, however, 
that among the 
earliest examples 


of well-heads 








+ gf do” vyem which « ome 
under our notice, 
Byzantir We are blocks ot 


stone which had 
already occupied other and perhaps conspicuous positions, but 
which were afterwards simply pierced through and placed over the 
mouth of the well to serve as a protection; generally with little or 
no attempt to change their appearance or character. In some cases 
they were old Roman capitals, perhaps of the sixth century or earlier, 
and possibly brought from the ruins of Altinum; in others they were 
portions of columns or pilasters, etc., and occasionally they bear their 
original Latin inscriptions. ‘The above figure represents a vera 
brought from Torcello, and now in the Civie Museum in Venice. 


*Since the present article was prepared Signor F. Ongania has published a 


portfolio of heliotype illustrations of these Venetian vere, but the dates attributed 
to the various examples are not in all cases reliable, nor is the classification by 
any means as perfect as it might have been, though the « ection is extremely 


valuable and interesting 





SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 


usually known as Dona dalle Rose, but this shield was evidently cut 
at a later date than the other carving. : 
Of well-heads originally made expressly for that purpose, the 
general form in early instances is a simple cube or cylinder, carved 
; : Ro with the quaint fancies of 
the Italo-Byzantine period 
to which they belon gv, 
heen ais The cross enters very 
BRM arity,’ / frequently into the scheme 
% of design; and is sur- 
rounded by scrolls, 
swirls, paterw, leaves, 
geometrical patterns of 
various kinds, interlacing 
lines, and curious figures 
of birds and beasts. It 
is difficult to determine 
the duration of this style, 
but at least we can be 
sure that it underwent a 
eradual modification 


bers of Greek workmen 
and artists from Con 


stantinople, and gave 
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‘ P ; 
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EMMANUEL FREMIET. — I. 





ion of a small number of artists and art-lovers, 


iptor 
I 


émiet was due the distinguished honor 
has made 
classed with the “ three best in existence,” 
Gattamel and the Mareus Aurelius. 

eve in adding to this honor, by giving him 


of modern times that eques- 
worthy to be 


ita, 


r i f having made the only equestrian statues 

it are mplete in all the fundamental principles of 
ny W sculpture. Nor is this all, for they affirm 
‘ ‘ ‘ e credit for having made them than are the 
s , x ‘ hose mentioned, and for these reasons: 
creat 1 ls of t-production, there has prevailed a high 
lL, toa lerable degree, a sympathetic and encour 

prof nal brotherhood among artists, both of which were 
er stance to t nroduction, as well as to the cordial 
1 recognition of works of art. Whereas, to-day, the 

w, and conventionalism, jealousy, prejudice, and 

rst of obstacles that great art has to contend against, 
ne | professional organization, have their completest 

] e nting best artists from receiving the encourage- 

erve, and relegating their works to future generations 

, appreciation And the y further aflirm, that the 

i ntly easing number of mediocre artists educated 

t, as well as a like quantity of amateurs and critics, 

’ that is very irious to the progress of art, and 

‘ manifested in the following ways. It forces 

' oO ) these artists by buving their works, 


rel riving more liberal encouragement to better artists, 


} " e! isly; and that by indifference, or by 
iticism, ridicule and unjust accusation of 
wing from the antique, it prevents men 

; ’ 
the they deserve, and their works 


recognition to which they are 





| i i¢ 
a nda ( f LT iq ue irt is also declared to be an obsta 

se the public, the authorities, and in fact 

ive | i rt |} xlucer, is so much occupied with it, 

0 1 Ww is very otten passed by and forgotten, 
withor left to t consideration of another generation. It is 

i hese o au s, influences and contentions did not exist 

‘ chs, that the professional personality of the artist 

| hip with the art lover and buyer, and that 

ee from the deadening weight of organization. 
i the truth of all this, the difficult lives and dis 

: riences of nearly all the masters of modern French arts 

ed to, and to Frémiet himself, who was forced to wait until 

ace fore he received the Medal of Honor, in 

had executed work richly deserving that 

than a quarter of acentury before. And this in the 

ry of the world ; 
vly nes the w ning accord due to those who make 
n the i 
. mi reminds on the expression made, not long ago, 
hea f « , lepartments of the French Govern- 
I , entration of all influences having to do 
ul ‘ 1 and powerful art activity, is now dissipated 
rh the mands of commerce and a superficial admiration for 
s. Itisan epoch of borrowing and adapta- 
oO} lua 
the fa f all these depressing conditions, it is asserted, Fré- 
s be ible, | s extraodinary courage and genius, not only 
é f great equestrian statues, but a large number of 
works of high n And it can be added, that as an artist 
is D ) elongs to no school, general sentiment, or 
v] 1 f ind has been helped by none; that he has 
his owt ne, made his own place, recruited his 
m f admirers, and will go down to posterity rich in claims 
tal fame 

e of Frémiet is only another confirmation, strange and 

i f the trutl f the old say ig, that history constantly 
Q I} goles of Barye and Millet, two men now 
\ . wide attention for commercial have been 


purposes, 


lived through, in one form or another, time and again in Fran 
and are being rehearsed to-day in all the fullness of their inevita 
bitterness. In some respects Frémiet’s battle has been more sev 
than that of Barye, and in others, less so. His 
of work was more difficult, because his figures were larger and m 
costly to execute, but his first successes came at a much earlier a 
than those of his great predecessor. Barye’s work awoke compa 
tively little professional animosity, while that of Frémiet has k 
the art world in constant, condemning commotion. First, be« 
of the startlingly originality of second, because 
equestrian statues were so different from the g¢ nerally acce} 
conventional figures. 

Emmanuel Frémiet was born in the city of Paris, in the m 
of December, 1824, in the Hospital of La Rochefocauld. His fat 
was the son of a Burgundian tax-collector, and by trade an engray 
of music. He was a man of visionary mind, inventive, of fine int 
ligence, and a great student. The dominant ol tof his life, 
for which he sacrificed everything, was motion, as expressed 
vehicles. ‘The result he hoped to obtain was a wagon that would 
by itself, or perpetual motion, and in this unrealized hope he di 
He was familiar with the mechanical and engineering progres 
his day, and was on intimate terms with leading authorities in tl 
sciences. Late in life he studied the subject of quarrying st 
and obtained by competition, the position of Director of the 
quarries of Paris. Frémiet’s mother was the daughter of Froc! 
the Director of the above-named hospital, and a woman of excepti 
character in every respect. Of fine mind, excellent education, 
passing courage and tireless industry. 

The Frémiets had two sons, the sculptor and a brother ten y« 
his junior, now a retired cavalry officer. They were very poor, ar 
in order to increase their means of living, the young husband ta 
his wife his trade, and though they worked unceasingly th 
cumstances did not materially improve. F 

When Emmanuel was five years of age, his mother had the good { 
tune, through the influence of her brother, who was under-secretar 
his uncle Frochot, then, and for many years after, Prefect of the Si 
to be appointed superintendent of the Clinical Hospital, at a salary 
dollars a month, lodgings included. This increase of in 
was of considerable importance, but it obliged the Frémiets to lea 
the quarter where they had received their work at engraving, and 
order not to be separated from his family, the father gave up his trad 
and obtained a position as foreman in a printing-oflice. Emmanu 
had already begun to draw, much to the pleasure of his mother, wl 
cave him her warmest encouragement, and to emphasize it, bou 
her son a silver pencil-holder out of her s¢ inty 


sche 


— 
enhiec at 
l ject, and 


; 
eC 


live 





t 
ind hard-earn 
easure, the boy hasten 
to school to show the gift to his playmates, but they, f 


savings. In possession of such a shining tr 
jealous of st 
an unquestioned evidence of financial supe riority, nearly taunted tl 
life out of him by calling him a little ‘at. This incident seen 
to have been prophetic, for in its finest sense the character and pr 
fessional life of the sculptor Is ¢ minently aristocratic. ; 

The delightful hope that her son might become an artist, was 1 
Mme. Frémiet’s chief pleasure and anxi ty. Fortune favored bot] 

Sophie Frémiet, the cousin of her husband, was the wife of Rud 
the sculptor. She was a splendid | I] 
drew like a master. To her was the boy taken to rec his fir 
lessons in drawing, and such advice as he might need in his subs 
juent studies. Prepared by such a teacher, he soon entered tl 
since famous Petite Ecole, then, as now, in the Rue de l’Ecole 
Médecine, and taught by two teachers of the most mediocre al 
Perron and Bonvoisin. During his stay there he made the 
progress, advancing in place after every drawing, and win 
und second medals. The of the school required that aft 

uining a medal the pupil should make a special drawing to be hu 
ipon the walls of the school-room, and those mad« by the 
sculptor hang there to this day. 

When Emmanuel had arrived at the age of fifteen it was though 
that he should be cin the prac tical rudiments of some branch of art 
though his father, who cared desired 

he trade ofa printer. sition his 
t listen for a ; ler 


aristoc! 


woman, who painted wi ul 


rules 


nothing for him 


To such a proj 


art, 


earn t other woul 





no moment. She loved her son’s tem cies towa 
rt, rejoiced that he was happy in following them, and resolved t 
endure every sacrifice that he might gratify them. His father, wh 
willingly consenting to her wishes, w ld often, d iring the ea 
years of his son’s studies, banteringly ask his wife if she thong 
her son would ever be “decorated ?” 

Among the friends of the family was a wood-engraver nan 
Prud’homme, and they asked him to take Emmanuel, teach him t! 
trade, and make him useful in any other way he saw fit. 1 
engraver refused, but he advised the parents to vo to Ja 
Vernet, a lithographer and painter of natural his vho wa 
employed at the Jardin des Plantes im the dey irtme f tha 
science. Vernet took the lad and set him to work at makine draw 
ings of the bones of animals on lithographic stones, giving his 
dollar a month for eight hours’ daily labor 

Emmanuel’s career had now fairly begun, though no magicia 
could have foretold what he was destined to go th or] ne the 
first two years. He was surrounded by the bones of animals 

| every description, and by many of their living prototypes. Th 

| latter awakened his live liest enth isiasm, but the ‘ verlas ing draw 

of the former was wearisomeness itself, and he thought that in doi: 
the latter he was cruelly squandering precious time that ought to 
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viven to the study of art. It was not until after years that he 
ecame aware that what he had acquired in that dreary and unin 
spiring drudgery was of the greatest value. The constant task of 
awing bones of all kinds with the most perfect exactitude for 
ientific purposes, often with the aid of a magnifying-glass, gave 
m insensibly and unconsciously a power of precision, a depth of 
servation, a correctness of eye and an appreciation and under 
standing of values that he could never have obtained in any other 
It helped him to become one of the greatest cons 


ructive 
lhe menagerie was a world in itself, and its attractions were irre 
istible. Every morning, as soon as it was light, found the young 
er making drawings of the animals, and he made such 

ogress that his employer, out of proper respect to his assistant, 
rave him his afternoons to himself and raised his wages to three 
llars a month an immediate appreciation, which, unfortunately 

arely followed later and more important advancements in his art 
Chis additional income was of special significance to Emmanuel, fo 


fore this, whe never he received h s wages, he always bought a 


ttle present for his mother, costing twenty or twenty-five cents; 

w he could fel one that needed the expen lituré of a dolla He 

1 and adored his mother with the greatest ard She was his 
irdian angel, never absent from his thoughts. 


Soon after entering Vernet’s employ the fancy came to him to try 








make something in form, and, as he vould not afford t uy Wax, 
got some clay and began to copy the commonest sort of little 
laster casts Finding that it gave him solid pleasure, he went to 
the menagerie and made a fox from life 
In the midst of this new and joyous existence came the intimation 
it he must soon serve his time as a soldie1 yrrors 
was the worst, and he looked forward t f 
ription with pain and trembling. He had no money to buy a su 
titute, and he saw n way to escape the legrading misery that was 
vitably in store for him [t haunted his sleep, made his da n 
lerable, and | ht a shadow over his hom ) elief ca 
f na ( lex pect las it was we n though le hin 
rough anything but pleasant ways. Orfila, the eminent Frencl 
hysician, was at this time forming his now famous Museum of Com 
rative Anat my, and, as a friend of Vernet, knew how well tl 
Cl Ww it | DY Emn Ll e] und also Tt the DO » ‘ ots 
f If | ld ly get sucl issistant in his own diffi us 
I} ha ! hed man, and engaged 1 1 W ‘ 
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with his fine handkerchief, put them back, tucked his handkerchief 
in his pocket, and started for the party 

In such pursuits a wl year of variedly weird evenings were 
spent by Emmanuel in Suget’s attic. 

| occupatir with Vern 
it the menagerie, a w l 
in riot through his mind, all 
nething was the ma witl 
ing a change, es ‘ I 
reference to the color of her eyes If he had hitherto ke ‘ 
with the uncritical regard of affecti he now examined her with 
the most scrutinizing care. To his painful surprise, her eyes we 
lifferc from what they had always appeared His m 
ndeed changing, and he was filled with sorrow | curious ex 
perience was ceeded by a series of still n " ‘ 
sions, droll images, and scenes of viv ontra 1 n. 
precisely like those described Edgar Po 5 i " 
tions of this writer had a pe iar] itere c a » the 
culptor, when he read them many vears afte 

Whether or no Emmanuel’s occupations had anything to do wit] 
these experiences, or how much, it is difficult to determine, th 
seems ct iin tha they had some effec n hin It is we wn 
that the study of wild animals, by certain temp nents, produ 
very lifferent class of sensations from those arouse 1 by the stud yf 
the human form, and that there is a very material difference betwee: 
the natures of great animal sculptors, like Barye and Freén nd 
those who make other kinds of s ilpture. : 

The consideration of the governing identification of the artist with 
his m le ind the s missive re ] ition whi h the ut te bears to t] 
former, is one of the most interest ng phases oft art fe, as well 

‘ ) rea W ) ind, in rightly ! { he 

‘ I 1 w I ot i ndey en Ww j 

i is h 8 1 | et »s ne, tha is } 1 
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till i { t! Ja | Plantes lo B ! 
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A MILL-BUILT DWELLING-HOUSE. 


NE who 

() has expe- 

rienced 

\- the snug com- 
fort of a well- | 
built log- | 
cabin in cold | 
\) \ \ ONE DFTA weather or | 
, i‘: has been re 

vived by the 
, cool freshness 
\ to be found 

WAN inside the 
x \ same struct 

\ : ; ure on a hot 
summer’s day 
cannot but re- 
ili . egret that its 


Se eo | solid mud- 

2 chinked walls, 

alike impene 

trable by cold 

ASE Y! | or heat, 

\\/ should have 

| given way to 

the lath-and 

: } plaster build 

ing of to-day, 

which is gen- 

erally cold in 

winter and 

hot in summer rhe development is not a logical one, but we sup- 
pose it may be accounted for in this way: logs are heavy and hard 

for a couple of men to raise and put in place; their unhewed sides do 

not afford a satisfactory background for the furnfture, utensils and | 
decorations of fairly civilized existence; the log walls are stronger 


than static necessities require causing a waste of raw material and 
consequent waste of means which, in partly deforested districts, can | 
ill be borne by the house-builder. These seem to be the logical | 
reasons for the disappearance in a richly wooded country of this most 
picturesque and comfortable form of dwelling. The real cause, 
however, we take to be the advent of the ferocious and voracious 
circular-saw with its unlimited capacity for undoing in a few 
moments the work that Nature has taken decades to accomplish. 
In spite of its great real usefulness the circular-saw is the one of 
man’s inventions that there is most reason to regret. It is directly 
and indirectly the cause of more loss, 
both of life and money, than any 
invention that can be named. 
Drought and flood and fire are its 


« 
\ 
hand-maids and accident its boon comrade. It turns in short order 
. reclaimable wilderness into an irreclaimable desert; it floods the 


pper | Yhio in mid-winter and sends the unfortunate riparian house 
holder to his roof-top as his house is whirled down the stream; it 
breaks down the levees of the lower Mississippi and drowns square 
miles of crop-covered farming land with river-silt and rubbish ; and it 
furnishes the combustible which causes an annual fire-loss in this 
eountry of more than a hundred million dollars and a loss of life in 
computable so far as value is concerned. ‘This is a heavy indictment 
to bring against a useful tool, but it is an entirely true one, except 
that it should not be brought against the inanimate tool which, if left 
, but against those unintelligent people 





alone, would be inert enoug 


who use it and misuse its product. The tool is well enough, the 
product is use ful enough, but the people who use both are very largely 
Ji wrong. The saw is too busy a workman to do fine work ; it chews 
ts way through a log, leaving a ragged path behind it, and in this 
mperfection in its work lies one of its great elements of danger. If 
+ he necessary that log-houses should be abandoned and in their 
tead should be built houses of boards and scantling, the passage of 
. law in every State requiring that all lumber should be mill-planed 
would cut the fire-loss almost in half. It is the splintered surface 


and angle of joist and stud and lath that give foothold and an eas 
pathway for the incendiary accidental spark, whether introduc: 
directly or created spontaneously by a steady rise of temperature. 
But the rough-sawed surfaces of board and timber are quite 
objectionable to the eye as the unhewn log, and to hide these tl 
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present system of American construction with its hollow conceal 
spaces — viaducts for evil and dangerous draughts and mischievo 
vermin — was devised. 

People had become so accustomed to having their buildings bur 
up that they considered it quite the normal and incurable conditic 
of things and, if properly insured, did not really much care; for th: 
American mind loves a change’and a fire means, usually, an opport 
nity to effect long contemplated changes and improvements. How 
long this fatalistic attitude of owners and builders would have laste 
cannot be surmised; but by great good fortune the matter receiv: 
the earnest and systematic attention of Mr. Edward Atkinson a 
others connected with the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Insuran 
Company who were interested in putting an end to losses so far a 
their clientele were concerned, and fortunately were animated by a 
unselfish public-spiritedness which led them to place their facts ar 
deductions unre 
servedly at thi 





disposal of thy 
r ME { public ° 
td V4A Phrough the 
cp ad rd | efforts there ha 
¥ fd y come into exist 
f 7] Wp —8)—-1//) ence a well re 
j Vy, i ognized an 
Yh 6 wep) fairly unde 
mY. ¥ ‘ stood system 
ag 2 \ building whic] 
HH \ is common]; 
' spoken of is 
I. the metho 
+ Y; of “slow-burt 


7S m f ing construs 
tion,” and t 


Bes | } some degree a 
y= [ ‘mill-constru 
: tion,” thoug] 
4G) this term brings 
ro = til i} it into conflict 
K : Laas ty, 1 with anothe 
—_ y 4 { te ’ class of wo 
} At first it w 
supposed tha 
the method w 
- suitable only fi 
} mill and facto 
“a buildings b 
CLM Ute Lf LULZ) from them 
A 4 ‘4 has one 


to be ad yp ter 
for warehouses 
stores and offic« 
buildings of a utilitarian rather than ornamental character. Here its 
field of usefulness seemed to stop, for it was not easy to see how 
it could be acceptably applied to the building of dwelling-housé 
Mr. Atkinson declared that it was absurd to think that it was n 
useful for house-building, and has asserted his intention of sometim 
proving his contention by building such a house, but this, we believe 
he has not yet done. 
However, some one has done it and has proved the point, and it 
only remains to take his success as a point of departure for furthe: 
development. Very naturally the person who has built the first 


slow-burning,” or “mill-built’’ house is a mill owner — a member too 
of the Insurance Company mentioned above — who has done a vl 


rou 
- 


deal of building of new mills for his own use, in which mill method 


have been adopted to his satisfaction. 
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Desiring to build a summer-house near his wood-pulp mills at | some rooms a slight stain had been first applied — in one room a % 
Yarmouth, Me., Mr. George W. Hammond, of Boston, determined | stain of a greenish tone, which had taken-on different depths about | 
to apply the mill methods, in which he believed, to his new home, in | the knots and on the sapwood, so that the general effect was quite as 4 
pite of the fiats of local builders and out-of-town architects. It was | agreeable as if a greenish wall-paper had been used. \% 
; cama i As to warmth, the evidence was quite as satisfactory, though, to ij 
be sure, the house was heated by steam — and, with power enough, ow 
any building can be made warm; but when the hand was applied to F 
hasetmenienamnnetiis the inner surface of the wall on the exposed side of the house, in an 
Vi/ffq unoccupied room, there was not felt the deathlike chill which a 1) 
— rt f K DA plastered surface would give out in a similar position, but it had the 
“ Vif same sort of warm and friendly “feel” that makes a ship’s deck so 
; | attractive a spot for a lounge or a nap. Although the mercury was 
Gj W/) nearer zero than the freezing-point, the wall was distinctly warm, i 
} iy and not cold. In this house it is never necessary to shut off the 
y Wm 4 water on ¢ old nights, and in the two winters since it was finishe d no 
Vy, Yap fixture has frozen, a statement that could hardly be made of an 
Yoke Fr | ordinary frame house built in a similarly exposed position. 
wo 1 Rt As to noise, the evidence was not so satisfactory. ‘The floors had 
yy) < been laid with an upper flooring over the spruce plank, and between 
Y j them a certain amount of paper deafening had been used, but the 
“ Ys jj, 4 result was not what was hoped for. Noises were audible, but not f 
WZ LLY ion YZ] unpleasantly so, perhaps even less than with the usual form of joist 
Y ih Y , f | and boarding between rooms of the same height, and besides the trans j 
ty a GT | mission of noise is an inexplicable matter often: for instance, in th 
if GW; fs writer’s house noises in the rooms overhead are less apparent on 
VY 4 | the first floor than noises made in the second story above it. The 
= j f | transmission of noise transversely between adjacent rooms was not 
E 1 ‘ 4 7 © perceptibly greater or less than in the case of plastered stud parti 
(jj jo, tions. ae | , | 
\ py } | Ihe next point for observation was the manner in which the work | 
\ PP | had “stood,” for it was built of practically unseasoned stock, not | 
| VIA ; | culled with much particularity, and, apart from its being the work : 
od | of ship-carpenters, might stand as a type of what would be the } 
Wl, lle | average result. One would expect to find in a steam-heated house 
Fo VA built of unseasoned stuff that the shrinkage would have drawn things { 
Cle Ul badly out of shape, but this was not the result. The walls were 1 
" Whi | practically unaffected — of course, all joints are beaded —and in ‘| 
WZ | the ceilings, where the heat would have most effect, the result was / 
, t= —; | hardly less satisfactory. Thus, in the dining-room, a room some six- 
yy ? 7 | teen feet wide, visible shrinkage was confined mainly to a single 
Vi VV Ze Pwo | joint; elsewhere the beading suffice iently concealed the come and go 
tian Pay += == due to different hygrometric conditions. 
"D VININN TUK I zzz... rhese simple statements go to show that the general effect of the 
house, practically and esthetically, was more satisfactory than we 
———— were disposed to expect. It only remains to speak of some of the 
i. simple enough thing to do: the great difficulty was to persuade | detail. Mr. Hammond has been thoroughly conscientious. ‘To the Fy 
himself that it was worth while to do it in that way, and then to have | last particular his is a “ mill-built’”’ house, and none can be more so i 
faith in the result’s being a satisfaction and not an irremediable cause 
f heartache. The house could be built in that way in fact any - 
ody could build it so; it would be strong; it would be slow-b irning ; 
t would have no concealed spaces for vermin and foul air; it could 
be made to look like other houses on the outside, but how would it 
look on the inside and would it be as « heap as if built after the ord 
nary method ? ; 
lhe last question can be answered first ; it was not as cheap, but 
was possibly ten or fifteen per cent more expensive than the ordinary 
frame house. The first question could be answered only after the 
house was built and then, while its owner found its interior wholly to 
his satisfaction, others might not find it so. Therefore he suggested 
we should make an inspection of it under the disadvantages of a 
winter’s day in Maine. 
The illustrations make a description of the meth 
ilmost unnecessary. speaking the building « 
supporting frame of | id timbers, of large scan 
rest of the struct ire is of dressed three inch spruce 
vertically for the walls and horizontally for the ro¢ ! | 
were laid in the same way, but to them was added an upper flooring 
of hard wood. All planking is grooved and put together with splines 
and the walls ar papere 1 on the ontside and shingled Notl O 
very remarkable about this, is there? Ah! but its the old st 
Columbus and the egg. 1 
Mr. Hammond was fortunate in one thing, being near a seaport h« 
was able to employ a gang of ship-carpenters, men who ersta ee ‘ 
the necessity of driving a butt ora joint to its proper place, so that his 
se is Ww exceptional thoroughness, and the hackmatack 
nees used for brackets are got-out as only a ship-carpenter knows 
how. , 
Che exterior of the house structurally demanded xaminat : 
interest centered entire 5 1 the interio Wo l iit ibsence of 
plaster and wall-paper be at once noticeable, and, if so, would th 
effect be disagreeable Would the rooms be warm ? Would noises 
in neighboring rooms be over-noticeable? A moment after entrance 
it was plain that very many people would visit and leave such a house ; 
without discovering that there was anything very sual in its i 
ternal appearance. It was easy to see that there was a good deal of 
wood-work, but that did not suggest at once tl there was 1 vall 
paper nor any plastered surface to hang it on, and still less was at 
once discernable that the wood in the main was o ily the v va 
spruce, with its big and little knots scattered at random. ‘T] Phe " 1 spa i w! 
general aspect was warm and hospitable and even the absence of the " f e, a us 
usual whitened ceiling did not make the rooms seem unusually dark t hat, perceiving that a " I 
As a rule the walls were simply schellacked and varnished t in eaning the a al é etw " 

















the lower pit f the gambrel roof, he filled-in this angle with solid 
k » that a broom can easily keep the obtuse angle clean while 
here no vacant space overed in. 
Anotl point, rather amusing, too, is that, after they had begun 
) the walls, some one pointed out that while there would 
eu e no concealed spaces for large vermin like rats to make 
yet small vermin e ants, weevils and wasps could find 
hrough the vertical joints: therefore, the vertical plank- 
was stopped half-way down the sill, and a horizontal piece of 
1 Lh cness closed all the vertical joints, and to this pie e, as it 
was an after-thought, was facetiously given the name of the “‘ codicil,” 
ime which, as the member is applied alongside the sill, it would 
Ww while to incorporate into the architectural nomenclature. 
ist point of interest was how a hearth could safely be laid 
the ise of trimmer-arches the floors being only four 
thickness Iron hangers naturally first suggest themselves, 
| wi rt ed here. As could be afforded, the 
hie carried within the lines of the chimney-wall, and 
e-hearth made safe by bedding the hearth-tiles over a layer 
nagnesia Kven with this precaution, this would be a doubtful 
o use with the con I ist floor; but here where there can 
lent bey ynnd having a hole burned in the ceiling of the room 
Ww | so allowing a few tiles to drop down from the room above 
n ne’s head, there can be no objection raised to this method. 
| matt f hearths brings us to the feature which, after the 
W i ne method of ul ling employed, is the most interesting 
g out the house. Ever since Richardson introduced the 
1,’ is bes juite a common thing to build one fireplace in a 
e with a rubble-work front, and at first sight we were 
. ed to think that Mr. Hammond had fallen victim to the craze; 
ance was enough to show that there was a deeper meaning 
‘ 1 


eplace than any new fireplace ever built, for on its construc 





hae en ivished all the spec imens su table for the purpose 
a ologist could spare from his cabinet: here were quartz 
eryls, garnets, rose-quartz, greasy-quartz, mica curved and 
slain, tourmaline, calcite, amvgdolite and an infinity of other “ ites ” 
»a ‘ I h has pre ably fallen to the lot of the specimens ot 
w collectors, the whole mé ye forming a most interesting feature 
‘ , 
which would take many hours to comprehend. 


ure is a sample of mill-construction in almost its simplest 
. 


s easy to see how a far more decorative architectural 


eatment could be incorporated with this method of building with 
t in any way impairing its integral good qualities. Solid mouldings 
enriched members could be added — the plane of the wall-surface 
| be varied by the introduction of occasional thicker planks and 
in l into the timbers of the frame, leaving judiciously dis- 
g faces which could be worked and carved in various 
way ‘ i t is, the plain s irface of the walls invites the atta k 
ilptor’s graving-tools, and it is easy to imagine how the 
ss could be converted into a pleasing variety by carving it into 
n-folds so common in Flemish and Elizabethan in 
I wood-work Flutings, reedings, beadings and fret-work could 
e easily wrought into or applied to the wall-surface so as to almost 
wholly nceal the numerous vertical joints of the narrow planking, 
with the a f proper framing could be made to count as an 
ire hemselves 

he papering and ingling of the outside of the house is in some 
course, false and foreign to the method, but it is quite ex 

le ( I imat necessities 








rs are requested to send with their drawings full and 


adeouadle descriptions of tre buildings, tnciuding a statement of cost. | 
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ST BAPTIST PEDDIE MEMORIAL CHURCH, NEWARK. N. J. 

MT VILLIAM HALSEY VOOD ARCHITECT, NEWARK mB. de 
L yt ] Wes ly, RI e Islan 1, granite t wards the 
v ‘ ' 1 with vated Spanish es The 
il plan of the x is square in shape with a baptistery and 
irranved nea the centre Ihe Sunday-school depart 

; I 
y behind the | it and are opened into the audi 
4 massive vay filled with cherry screen-work 
ris { ed with hard wood inside. It will seat. 
‘ m ‘ about three thousar | peopl 
I ite Mr. T. B. Peddie for the 


First Baptist ¢ J ul f Newark, N. J., and is a memorial t 
INTERIOR OF THE SAMI 


CAMP HAMMOND, YARMOUTH, MI 
KE ntofa“M 


Dwelling,” elsewhere in this issue. 
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[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


THE SYNAGOGUE IN KAISERSLAUTERN, BAVARIA. PROF. LUDW 
LEVY, ARCHITECT, KARLSRUHE, BADEN. 


Tue Jewish community of Kaiserslautern commissioned the 
tect in the year 1882 to build a new synagogue. ‘The old place 
worship was too small, and on account of its appearance did not ansy 
its high purpose, and was, besides, not an honor to the commun 
After the aces ptance of the plans by the royal government ol 
Pfalz and the royal Bavarian State Minister of the Interior, the w 
was begun in June, 1883; and on February 26, 1886, the synagog 
was consecrated with dueceremony. The plan was above all influe 
by the condition that in praying the congregation must face towa 
the rising of the sun. ‘Therefore the nave was placed from west 
east and the main entrance in the west facade. Che hall op 
immediately into the interior, as well as to the gallery steps. 1 
regulation that requires the division of the sexes, necessitated a tw 
story plan the galleries for the women and the body of the bu 
ing forthe men. ‘The interior is arranged with massive arches, 
the whole building is crowned with a dome 8.5 metres in diamet 
and this is supported by heavy pillars. On the east side of 
nave, several steps higher up, there is the Almemor, the desk 
him who recites the prayers, the choir-master’s table, and next 
this the Holy of Holies and the chancel. The H ily ol 
which serves as a storage plac e for the Bible-rolls is detached, wi 
a passageway around for processions. ‘The chancel lies in the na 
so that it can be seen eq ially well Irom both calleri S. Next 
Almemor are rooms for the Rabbis and committee, and above, on th 
same floor as the galleries, there are waiting-rooms for women. 

In considering the form of a synagogue the question of which st 
to choose first arises. In our days there is no prevailing style, at 
it is therefore necessary to select one suitable to the surrounding 
and to bear in mind the means and material at one’s disposal. ‘T) 
Romanesque would have suited best this particular case, had it 1 
been necessary to consider that true Romanesque easily approach 
the character of a Christian church, and not a synagogue I} 
Oriental origin of the race, therefore, was the inducement to 
an Oriental appearance to a Romanesque form. 

The building was finished in grayish-yellow and red sandston 
both found in the neighborhood of Kaiserslautern. 

lhe visible wooden construction of the galleries rests on pillar 
Nassua marble. An organ with seventeen stops is built in tl 
western gallery, next to the choir desks. The walls are painte 
with casein colors, and the windows stained anc ; 
are covered with zinc, and the cornice of the cupola, the ribs a1 
the pinnacles are gilded. 

The building, with its area of 590 square metres, contains seati 
capacity for 620 people. In consideration of the low price of lal 
and material, the building cost only 193,328.18 M. (346,39s 


According to this caleulation each seat cost 311.81 M. ($74.83) ar 


one square metre 327.67 M. ($78.64). The building contains 9,21 
cubic metres — reckoned from the pitch-line to the cornice, an 
therefore 20.99 M. ($5.03) per eubic metr The illustration 


copied from the Deutsche Bauzeitun 


A RENAISSANCE GATEWAY, TOULOUSE, FRANCE. 


Ir is difficult to imagine a more graceful if, a more simple con 
position, one more firm in its general effect or more fine in its deta 
than that which is presented by this plate from La Semair oe 

uct ‘. W hence comes this f1 iygment / VW hy is it fo ind isolate 
in the midst of a luxuriant vegetation? The only points that wi 

ive bee ible to collect con erning it are is follows This arcade 


ised to form the entrance of the grand Consistory of the city 
loulouse, a city where private houses still show numberless exan 
ples of the French art of the 12th and 17th centuries. At the tims 


of the demolition of this religious establishment, an amateur, M 


Fenaille, struck by the beauty of this fragment, purchased it, in order 


o save it from destruction, then had it transport 1 and set up 
jitin the park of Neuilly-sur-Seine. The double date, 1551-1 
which is to be read above the entablature, indicates that this eat 
was built in the reign of Henry II In the carved gaines surmounted 
| with grinning heads which flank this vigorous full-centred arch, th« 


varied escutcheons which decorate the trie ze, the cartouch accou 
panied by eaux which rest upon the cornice, the triangula 
pediment, cle 


arly defined and crowning all, we recognize the peculia 

chness and grace which characterize the architectural works of the 
middle of the 16th century. We see here, as in the greater part of 
such works, forms borrowed from the anti 


ch 


jue but transformed witl 





DESIGN FOR A DINING—ROOM. 


ited by the artist, Mr 
J. Armstrong Stenhouse, at the Royal Academy Exhibition of this 
vear, along with another drawing of a boudoir interior is reproduced 





Tuts interior after a colored drawing exhil 


from the Builder. The “strap-work” Elizabethan detail which is 
ntroduced is not a form of decoration we have much sympathy with, 
| neither the weak-looking scroll supports to the chair-arms; but the 


| general effect of the apartment is rich and harmonious, and preserves 
' the general character suitable to a dining-room 
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“ ZENOBIA.” 

Tue large illustration in this week’s number is a reproduction of 
the design for a mural painting, by Mr. Philip H. Newman, which 
was hung at the last Royal Academy Exhibition, and was favorably 
noticed at the time. We are 
urring to so admirable a work 


lad to have an opportunity of r 
vy an English artist, especially at a 
time when there is a tendency for unsophisticated naturalism not on! 
to threaten inundation of our picture galleries, but even to invad 
1e domain of architectonic and monumental art. This design 
successful in its execution as it is bold in its conception and 


I 





ment, and it must be admitted that an artist who now essays in any 
form the representation of a Roman triumph is heavily handicapped 
ry the creat decorative works of th past, notably by those of Andrea 
Mantegna and Hans Buremair. Mr. Newman, we think, has done 
wisely in avoiding competition as much as possible in ornate magnifi 
; passed, and in 
making the interest of his cartoon centre in the figures of Zenobia 





cence with works that will probably never be su 


herself and the maidens who support her golden fetters; this is done, 
however, at no loss to the subject in a purely decorative sense, as indeed 
the interest is maintained from one end of the panel to the other. 
rhere is no need to take the page of Gibbon for assistance in 
reading this story from the Late Empire. The immense crowd of 
1. 





o y resolve themselves into groups, each tending to illus 
trate some ph ise of the triumph of the Emp ror Aurelian and the 
f Note the tact with which the long 


abasement of the captive Queen. 
j uly divided inte: three portions by the sentinels hold 


pant l is prac ti 
ls or ensigns, bearing inscriptions of victory or lauda 


g of the movable 


ing rods, boar« 
tions of the Emperor. Also, the placi 





Jupiter and Juno, with the sacrificial implements, is part 
happy, as emphasizing the locality, the Via Sacra, and balan 
plinth on which stands the wolf of old Rome. An augur, ho 


fatality indicate 


s hands a lituus and a book, typifies the 


nscription immediately above his head, Roma } tu 
which pass the group of fettered captives isually sacrificed 
triumphal occasions at the Capitol. ‘The wild beasts, duly bridled 


lis group, and suggest th 
atres with which the Roman populace were 


ind muzzled, form a fitting sequence to tl 


scenes in the amphi 
The circular triumphal car, drawn by 
the traditional four horses, bears the Emperor, preceded, accord 


at such times entertained. 
" } +} ' t y ; + ro ‘ | Y | ; t Y 
custom, by th ors with their staves and winged victories 
i ] Cc first Emper I who wort the diadem, d ily shown 
‘rown, also, is held above the Emperor’s head by a 


slave is, as was customary, endeavoring to moderate 





uny tendency to over exaltation by whispering in the Imperial ear 
2 t hominem Che 


the significant phrase, Respice post te: ho 
ell and scourge attached to the triumphal car were supposed to ward 
ff the powers of enchantment and the evil eye. Thecrowd of sight 


seers occupying 


stands and every point of vantage are adequately 


° 1 - Fe . 1] } 
varied, and indicate the many moods of the citizens; an elderly 
woman is dealing a blow with a ryton or drinking-horn at one of the 
soldiers, who is evidently forestalline the license usually accorded 


them on these oceasions. Some of the spoils of Palmyra, in a cai 
. : 


mmediately precedt the central group of the Que 


» x 


where the dramatic contrast already enforced by th 


the wolf is strengthened Dy the presence of eladiators, who, with 


their thumbs, indicate their desires as to how Zenobia should be dea 


with. The retiarius, holding aloft his net, seems to imply a continuous 


captivity, which Aurelian, however, was mercifully pleased to fore 
' : 





We are clad to hear that this subject has, with s ht i it s 
been painted on an important s ale on tiles inderglaze by 
Messrs. W. B. Simpson & Sons, the cartoon being one of a larg 
eries, though not sufliciently known, for which that artistic firr 
ommissioned Mr. Newman, during some years past, for poses of 


wall-decoration. 


RESTORATION OF THE ROOD-LOFT OF THE ABBEY CHURCH OF 
FECAMP, FRANCE. 

IN measuring, in 1875, different parts of the Abbey Church at 

Fé imp, says M. L. Sauvageot in the E PA I 

particularly noted the remains of the old rood-loft, which must have 


een very fine, to judge by the portions which are still attached to the 





iers of the nave. raoments scattered throuch the churel 
appeared to me to 1-loft. but their small mnie 
mild only increas by the disappearance f the 
feature to wl h erwards lear that a citizen o 
Fécamp ] i collect ve I e1 ‘ carved ones 
oming from the Al les. one of the ] ses in the 
ity was ornamented with s ilpt es having the same g Hay 

at once visited this h e, I recog ed that not wa ecorated 
it almost entire I with 1 t ials taken f I tl scree! 


visit to M L orand was till more fortunate hie [ f 
ollected in the garden 1 workshops a crowd ‘ st rema 
ible fraements, evidently acquired from the Abbe und of whicl 
he oreatt pa { 1 ur nt he mnged he ) Ww t ha 
ittracted m By ct t yin ne place these ditter u tar 
arts of the rood-lo t was poss le to ] eciate t | s 
haracter and high artist ilue of the work of which they re 
sented the remains \ Atte ed exan ation | I i 
e ornamental sculptures as we us of the t es W he 
lecorated figures, made it easy to determine the epoch to wh 
lated the construction of the rood-loft, late whicl | t 





later than the second half of the fourteenth century. Finally, other 
fragments buried in the cellars of M. Legrand, at which I glanced, 
led me to conceive the hope of disc overin: 


the arrangement of the 
destroyed feature. I set, therefore, resolutely at work to trv and 





measure with the greatest care all the scattered fragments, not for 
getting to note exactly the number of similar bits. t 


On moving the 
fragments in the cellar I first found a great number of steps with a 
hollow newel, which once made parts of a spiral staircase. lhe 
greater part of the drums forming the well of the same staircase 
were also found, as well as several portions of the open-work arcade, 
und the circular cornice, thus forming the staircase of the rood-loft 
almost complete. From this moment I was satisfied as to the most 
difficult part of the reconstruction. Several other fragments carried 
by M. Legrand to his country-house at Pourville. nea Fécamp, 
which I also measured and drew, completed the first step of my 
investigations, which consisted in the graphic delineation of all 
rood-loft. By means of 
1 succession of studies drawn to the same scale, I endeavored to find a 
proper place for each fragment. 
of cut flagging, the 


known fragments which belonged to the 


Numberless portions of a ceiling 
reater 





yart of which were unbroken, different 
fragments of the arcs-doubleaux and ares s, portions of the 


cornices and especially the courses of piers, both engaged and isolated, 





lecided me to first of all prepare a general plan. In this way I 
succeeded in fixing the arrangement of a ve ry peculiar ensemble, 
one of unprecedented importance and surely very original. One 
of the difficult points, the position of the staircase leading to the 


platform of the rood-loft was determined on plan by two pecial 
portions of the ornamented pavement, which formed 1 juncture with 
the ( ling f the taircase. My sketches based on this colle ection 
and the dimensions based on the various fragments agreeing 
pe rfectly, I next passe | to the elk vations, the heights of which were 
fixed in a certain manner by important vertical members. still 
attached to the piet f the church. With the help of the thickness 
of the courses used on the drums of the piers, ompleting th 


. 
t ° 
e arcades by means of versed sines, measured on 


ig to them, and taking account also of the 


capitals yet remaining in place, which indicated the springings of 
the open arcades, | easily found the proper places for all the frag 
I ts to-day scattered amongst so many places. Che position and 
even the ler in which were arranged the fine sculptures of the 
scene of the Passion, the Tri mph of Christ, and the representation 
of the Holy I'rinity, under which name the Abb« y ot Fe amp has 


been known from all time, were determined from the dimensions of 


the different groups as well as from the attitudes of the personages. 
W hile urrying on this work, I endeavored to collect facts concern 
ing the Abbey which might still be remembered in the district. | 


thus learned that this fine rood-loft, after having passed unharmed 


through the epoch of the Revolution, was at length destroyed only) 
in 1809 At this time the Abbey of Fe amp had become the parish 
ehurch. It is easy to nderstand how the rood-loft. placed it the 

er end ( ave, where complet shut off the choir, might 
i fere with the exe r f religious rites y preventing thi 
faithful from perceiv priest officiating at the “alta So. th 

' f tha ne did not hestitate to destroy the thing tha oubled 
h \ toa t lition, the work had t he «don it oht 
t ry bsOl i eur ) red him te ne tl nbe 
f Ww en . | i my sh tl l l etwee five 

ock in tl é r, Ww e doors of the ce] h were closed, and 
the h of next morning when t first service would be held 
Material derived from this dem 1, except the groups of figures 
which were cept n tl cl ‘ ea wed the mntrac in 
pay nen vr his work 1Cs It witl } e materia t 
thie ud mas s sé ent he | se wl 8 ne 
, P vhich he se ( } sta ist f the } f+ 
subse n ight by M. | l, and de ted bit hi 
ellars spite LC TL ‘ arch at tl i f Féea 
he M pal Library at Rou wl \ g 
manuscripts the Abbey ¢ i i \ 
| { Pa Ss i A ( 

ve na i I al 4 t 

t s oye | IT} = ‘ 1 ‘ 1 ‘ t 
d n ot wate W tiie 1 { 
Benedi e able I 
\ v 4 I f I LW 

if I | ne N 

id sa t ] I i 

¢ \ ( \ 
ut Catl \ s 
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his paintings at Verona and his decorations of villas on the mainland, 
it Vicentino and ‘Treviso, protected also by one of his compatriots, 
Bernado Torlioni, he had achieved a success at Venice which had 
made his name thoroughly popular, through decorating almost alone 
by himself the entire Church of S. Sebastian, of which this Torlioni 
was the prior. 


The effect was profound. 
ler everybody hurried 


From patrician to gondo 
to the sanctuary to admire an effect less 
the Ducal Palace, but of equal 


spite of his eighty-six years, 


pompous, doubtless, than that ot 


rilliancy. ‘Titian, who, in came to 


measure himself alongside of Paolo at S. Sebastian, had been capti- 
vated by the loyal nature, the simplicity and the genius of his rival, 
1 He went straight to Sanso 
vino, who as architect, had the control of important works, to 
1 out to them that 
Paolo, nevertheless, 
jealousy of a cabal, at the head of 


y 

and a quired a real affection for him. 
Contarini, the grand dispenser of orders, and point 
Veronese was one of the marvels of the time. 
full of a just pride, a butt for the 
which was Zelott 
whose fame was being eclipsed day by day by his own, voluntarily 
held himself aloof, living in his studio in place of going, as all others 


did, to the Broglio to solicit the suffrag 


i, who had begun life at the same time with him, and 


+s of the senators and members 
of the commissions, as an artist in our day goes to pay his court to the 


municipal authorities on evening of a ballot. Paolo painted on 
thout seeking to 
He thus 


lenemwy in Contarini, whose vote was ck 


without stop, without care f concessions, and wi 
’ ‘ 


. 1 : , 
pleas jude s whom he did not a knowledve to be his equais 


made for himself a power! 





cisive Persisting uninterruptedly in his haug!] attitude, he limited 


himself to making a sketch on the day when the competition for a com 
position was opened, a commission of considerable size, since it was 
the object of everybody’s aspiration ; and the very day when the judg 


of the hall of the Grand Council 
igh the shouts of the enthusiastic crowd, 


ment relating to the central ceiling 


was made public, it was thr 
which felt a feverish interest in suc h contests, that he learned the 
name ot the suc essful competitor, and that name w is his own. The 
chronicles of the time narrate that when forced to present himself 
vefore Contarini, the latter reproached him for his pride and _ his 


seclusiveness Veronese, a simple man, and one who expressed him 


self with pride and straightforwardness, answered the 


illustrious 
senator, ‘| better understand how to cde serve h mors than to go in 


search of them.” Conta was generous enough to be disarmed by 


ume his protector and his friend. It 
is through his own genius that Paolo secured the most notable place 


in the decoration of the Ducal Palace, but the friendly help of his 


ancient enemy was not an immaterial point in this success. The 
work of Paolo was div d in the following fashion: In the Hall of 


the Grand Council, on the wall which faces the lagoon, at the right 
ne, he pa ted “ Pietro 
from the Turks in 1471 
f Venice,” framed in with episodes due to the br 
ind Bassano. Phe Hall of In juiry, co isecrated entirely to feats 

war, vast tumultuous scenes of a panoramic character, was not suited 


irtists there painted the “ Desc« 


Moncenigo capturing Smyrna 
In the centre of the ceiling the “ Triumph 
ishe S of lintorette 


y his talent. Othe 

taking of Zara, « 
the “Defeat of Roger, King of Sicily, in the Morea.” 
the best portion, in full light, in the most notable surroundings 


the Hall of the Council of Ten and in the tribut 
the ceilings were reserved for him. 


nt of Pepin,” 
f Cattaro and of Jafi } the ™” Battle of Le panto,” 
Paolo had 
> a 
lealled “ Dei Capi” 
He borrowed his subjects from 
ild to the pro- 








mvthology, yet keeping them as closely allied as he co 








prieties of the room. . The Hall of the Collegé where th 
Seigniory sat was one of the select spots in Venice, contra lin its 
dimensions, august in its destination, reserved in cl ete Hert 


are received umbassadors and envoys ext! vordinary. Veronese was 


allowed to paint the principal wa l, that above the throne, the entire 


ceiling, divided into many compartments, in the midst of which he 


proposed to represent Venice ruling the world, with Justice and 


| 

Peace. The « mM position over the throne was fixed for the artist, th 
‘“ Death of Agostino Barbarigo.” he ceiling of this Hall of 
the College is charming. Nothing here is grand, but everything is 


lovable and pleasing Venice is seated upon her throne, borne o 


- be and with 
the ducal mantel, a crown upon her head, a sceptre in her hand, 
a dais, and ] 


sheltered under cloud whi 











nvelops he r like a regret, and th ws over her countenance soft re 
flections of light, bri ng out each feature. Her foot rests on the 
winged lio nbolica he Republic that lion of St. Mark, 
Ww h, arouse irritated a eatening, looks down from the col- 
umn in the Piazzatta with raised wings, but here submits to the yoke 
f duty s mistress, and reposes peacefully on the steps of he 

} ‘ Justice offe » Venice her balance and sword; Peace 
fers her laurel branch Chree personages and that is all. Al 
bout is enclosed by massive framework At the four cardinal points, 
Veronese, with | sual | y, with a power of symbolism which 
by rt d ’ t i 1 | wh ch has BYU ¢t 1 exer ms i ‘ p ite t 
and ingenuity in the effort to decipher it, painted four isolated 
figures, to « ich of which is attached an all rorical significance. 
Commentators fail to solve these charming rebuses scattered about this 
com positi Che charming Ara ie, who weaves her cloth in ons 
orner of the ceiling, can at the spectator’s will, be a Vigilance, a 
Patience 1 Persev ince, a Strategy (Jur ancestors saw in this 
allegorical fi e a Re mpense, as if the finishing of the work, this 
fine and fragile network woven duri the night, were the price of 


Achille 


translation of the burin of M. 
“4 ) ous 


the figure in all its grace. A short distance from this spot in 11 
ante-chamber where the ambassadors waited before their audie: 
Veronese left another chef-d’euvre. In the same room are Tint 
retto’s “ Ariadne and Bacchus,” “ Vulean’s Forge,” “Mercury a 
the Graces,” “ Minerva and Mars.” Veronese’s theme was tl 
* Rape of Europa,” his rendering worthy of Ovid, which proba 
he had never read. 

But it is in the “ Triumph of Venice,” in the Hall of the Gra: 
Council, that the artist achieved his highest success. All Veron 
is he re ina pompous, bizarre, confused and unexpected com posit 
which one must scrutinize and study before the artist’s intentior 
can be understood. Architecture here plays a considerable par 
An immense triumphal arch, with heavy twisted column support 
y an architectural basement and with a gallery, occupies more tha 
two-thirds of the immense oval. Venice, triumphant, supports hers: 
at the key of the vault. At her feet, borne like herself upon | 
clouds, are Justice, Peace, Venus, Mars and Happiness. Gk 
descending from Heaven crowns the Queen of the Adriatic; a m 
tude gathered in the gallery, attend this triumph, and below in 
first plane of the composition, and in warlike struggle, are the cit 
of the mainland symbolized by warriors, leaders, doges, and cond 
tieri, mounted on rampant chargers, brandish their standards, ar 
trample under their feet the arms and the attributes of war. TI! 
lion of St. Mark, forming the key of the lower arch, assists at tl 
apotheosis. It was between 1577 and 1580, that Veronese execut 
this enormous work, which, together with the decoration of t) 
Church of S. Sebastian, r« presents the greatest effort of his geniu 


Ile was fifty years old, in the plenitude of his power, and was to liv 
ten years longer without the last of his works, which bears the dat 


of 1588, bearing a trace of fatigue, of idleness of mind or sloth 
hand 





THE NORTH PORCH, CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 


[HERE is nothing finer in its way throughout the whole of Fra: 
than the well-known and magnificent North Portal of Chartres Cat] 
dral. The exquisite character of the detail and beauty of the s 
ture are as famous as the grand proportions of the entire « om positior 
which rivals many a celebrated western front for scale and nobility 
conception. We give herewith a reproduction from the Build 
News of a drawing by M. B. Adams. The Portail Royal is locat 
at the west front. In Nesfield’s “Specimens of Mediaeval A 
tecture”’ some sheets of measured details of this work wi 
found. The view was, perhaps unfortunately, taken at a tin 
when the struts were up to shore the building, as the fab 
was more or less unsafe. Probably these timbers have since be« 
emoved, and the portals restored.” The dedication of the eat! 
dral took place in 1260, and these porches were not finished till afte 
that date. Intermittently, thirty years are said to have been oc 
pied in their erection, and the uniform style of the work is remar 
ible, considering the lapse of time which had taken place since th 
The several parts present a capital study of ort 
mentation, and it may be noted that towards the completion of tl 
work a tendency was, it seems, developed in the direction of mor 
naturalistic forms in the foliage. The arches are highly ornate, an 
the western one, to the front of our view herewith, has the Signs 
the Zodiac in the outer order, and in the inner order occur in niche 
twelve statues representing the industries of each month of the ca 
Winter and Summer are also included among the statu 
yutside. As an instance of the minute care taken with the detail, 
may be remarked that the former of these two figures is supporte 
on a cap enriched with flames, and a fish is being cooked therei: 
while “ Hiemps” is hooded and wrapped in a cloak to withstand tl 
Janus, representing January, has two heads, one old as 
past year, and one youthful to signify the New Year. 
ures as an old fellow seated at a fire, and March, 


vines. 


commencement. 


endar. 


storm. 


tl 
February fiy 
a man prunin 
Pisces is inserted in the south door of the west front, and 
here left out. April is crowned with flowers. May is a man goit 
hawking. June mows a meadow, and so on each month throug 
harvest, till we reach November, who is killing a pig, the boar’s hea 
being introduced with the December figures. The Massacre of tl 
Innocents and Adoration of the Mz come into the treatment 
the caps below. On the pedestals supporting th 
have representations of the arts and sciences, with 
as Adam, Abel, Cain, Jubal, Tubal Cain, ete. 


a Cathédrale de Char 





creat statues w 


istorical figure 


La Mor graph i¢ 


; excellent drawings 
much of this sculpture. The work, published in Paris, is worth 


reference. 


” furnishes som 


Abbé Bulteau, who wrote a book on the inconography 

this church, speaks of the crowned fig ire among the reat status 
here seen, as St. Ferdinand, King of Castile and Leon, one of tl 
founders of the cathedral. The other statues are variously name 
the Queen of Sheba, Solomon, Samson, and the rest. Above, wit] 


arched niches, are seated figures of ki: ] 





: a 
rs. Chere are, in fact, no les 





than over four thousand figures enriching the Cathedral, of all siz: 
and many of them were once covered with gilding and e 
parts accentuated by dark glazed 
drapery. They are 
church itself is built. 


lor, havi 
tints introduced in the folds of tl 


carved out of Berchére stone, of which 


“A CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST,” BY HENRY BACON, AFTER A 


ETCHING IN L’A 








‘| 
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AUS DEM SIEBENGEBIRGE,” AFTER AN ETCHING BY B. MANFELD FIRE-STOPS. 


IN THE Zeits ift fiir Bildende Kunst. To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

D Sirs,— Will you not write an « litorial suggesting to architects } 

A SWEDISH DOORWAY. AFTER Teknisk 7 . that even in cheap structures they specify means for stopping th 
undiscovered spread of fire rhe inclosed clipping is only one of 

HOUSE OF L. WEINMANN, MUNICH numerous accounts of disaster caused by this neglect. It costs little 





' ; ; between furrings, running six 
THES! plat S are reproduced from Archit = e fu es above and six inches below the floor timbers. And two courses 
of brick with interstices flushed if ‘ar is not expensive in 
FIREPLACE IN THE HOUSE OF R. NORMAN SHAW, R. A wooden partitions and outer walls 

We do this in our cheap buildin 
clients favor the slightly increased expense in view of the advantages : 
gained thereby. Yours very truly, M. H. H. : 


JUEEN’S GATE, LONDON: DINING-ROOM; DRAWING-ROOM. MR. [We have frequently recommended this simple precaution Eps 
R. NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


s, and even our most economical 


Tuts plate is copied from the British Arch 


4" 


e 
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W ESTMINISTER ABBEY. — It seems there is room (at 





f huria { 


A 
I l 8 r illustrious rpses s W estminister 
rey unt p. 2000, and that there is room for monuments to illus q 
rut MICHIGAN CHAPTER OF rHE AMERICAN INSTITUTI Ol tri, : 


is rps l is lew if iter date I iv a number ot hideous 


ARCHITECTS. I is Ol] sons \ t rhiistory 1 1dition I ords anythin 

















| puE Michigan Chapter of the American Institute of Architects eady ! t \ f \ iflins Chis is qi } 
Jf in special session, held January 17, desire to pla n record ou uny one place w he p ts the metropolis. TI : 
sense of the oreal loss to the architectural | rofession and to the Irpse i t I st ~ is unw some as that of the basest 
American Institute of Architects in the death of Mr. John W. Root, t in 1) years trust that this will be better underst vl ; 
to pay our tribute to his } igh professional ittainments and to express S ! y t per W shia be revarded as : x : 
uur profound sympathy to his family and associate ’ ‘ t ) 4 
Gorpvon W. Lioyp, P e ' 
r ‘ sons W y it who have no rig to a pla na 
Zack Rice, S Nat \ ¥ » meeat Ghevunn of Geeta een Uri.  Theake ) 
Jean, fiv s ha iken pla i 
) W S 4 Arc! } l I Lad I sa 
i > I W ‘ Tt thes Ver 
l) 3 \ n « } 
| y I \ i ft : 
W) years l ‘ 1OwW j " l | 
- ipe! ive m m ! 
“ft ] ) S r for a | 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good f \ 
" yY ’ e* . e 1 : 
nor do they hald themselves re sponst ¢ for opin ns eZ} / 4 ; 10 : ” aa ; z 
THE ILLICIT-COMMISSION EVII a dada ai 
1) ( \ 
PR DENCI I I da " 18 ‘ 
< () 
[fo THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ‘ We 
Dear Sirs, We do not know that we can express 0 views . nses 
egard to the “ Illicit-CCommission Evil” better than by sending : vely scur t I t of iss 
a H 7 ] " j 1) ‘ | \\ 
he following py of a letter t i ntracting company. I 
PR | 
lo THE 
(ré W « ») not IrOpose ea S ~ 4 . , 2 \ 
sumption at w I shones noug n 
ivainst \ 5 . ] s ) 8 M ~ (‘a | 
The ab letter is t o mal mm W I | ' : 
have fel ed to make either ve | i sw ‘ 
ive sed to pa s coInmiss1ons. 
Yours tr STONE, CARPE ’ : W 
( 
WAS 
lo THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITEC! 
Dear Sirs, [ have carefully read Mr. RK. W. Gibso 
yours of th 17 1 it ex ses 1] Ww x 
to “ The I] ( ssion Ev \ . 
Ve yt y } 1) 
, 
lo THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
Dear Sirs, — Please add my name to the list 
i mnly f I the i its and wi t 
nployed t ery I hav been a noye 4 
ly offers by le nd travelling agents : 


(o THe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITE( 
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ARTESIAN—WELLS IN THI 
April 4, 1800, Congress app 
ent of Agriculture to inv 





Unitep States. — By an Act approved 
ropriated 4,000/., and directed the Depart 
stigate proper sites for artesian wells, and 
e semi-arid region lying between the 97th 


ym Greenwich, and the eastern foot-hills of 
irea includes the States of North and 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Rockies and the lower Rio Grande, with 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and the Public Land 








S wh ire west of th degree lhe appropriation was mad 
ible on A ] the 20th of that month an organization 

\ perfe ! fi work gun by a large and competent staff 
V ym g gists a fi ivents, working under capable chiefs 

1e field flicial work was heavy, as the law required areport to 
nade as early as poss ifter July 1 rhe supervising engineer 

| hiel we gistma i ifelligent ougha rapid reconn issance of 
whole field cl n trav nv"n doing so about 12,000 miles 

| ntire f , ist 70,000 miles of travel during their 
vork \ | tof opera ns was made on August 22, to Congress 
Che reports of the specia ts In charge of the supervising engineer, 
7 hief a vist, al tt several division geologists and field-agents 
vere at > npanied by valu ips, diagrams, and illustrations drawn 
f m pl tographs tak I vestigation. Besides the three principal 
rts.t re I ir tro livision geologists, covering the Vakotas 

WW eater Ni ka i Kansas, Eastern Co rado, and southwestern 
Kas hes itain a mass of valuable data describing over 1,500 
sian « imber lor gang-wells, and several hundred 

ra. besides present hi int evidence as to the existence of 

} 7 ur ‘ rs juan s suffi t for onom i} ication to 
ultu whet si in be restored or distributed over the 
earth’s surfa l reports presented under the provision of the law 
f April 4, 1890 tin tly to the location and availability 
irtesian-Ww " ther references and data being incidental It 
was found n ssary to make tor t use of the investigating-staff a 
finitior es water his was done in the following terms 

lo inclu ‘ inean waters, which, on being reached or opened 
om abov ire f | to flow to a level higher than the point of con 
, nad f 80 permanent and general source rather than from a 
loca 1 | y on All bored wells in which the water rises and 
, ural waters, such as springs rising from below, are included in 
s definit s artesian haract Chese supplies may be divided 
nositive ind negatiy t firs to lilt wells, the waters ol 

h fl vy above t surface I ! t 1, tl second to embrace 

s rising with fo | not flowing above l'aking into consider 
het ae plove t series Of reports must prove of decided 
. 1) valu Tl vy ft i positive contribution to the science of 
wnosy r the pre 1 of earth waters, besides illustrating the 

s8 ty of an extensive agricultural utilization of such valuable 
ams 8 A supplemet ‘ port relating to earth waters, other than 
om sia is ce vy this vest ration, is now being prepared, under 
. res ) June last by the Senate of the United States 
Chis re WW l " y with the vidences of water under 
lying t river valleys plands ot tl (reat Plains region, as 
sheet or u fi 1 percolation, seepag ina rainag 











HIAUSSMANN AND HIS WorRK I leath of Baron Haussmann, at 
. 7 i fin ty-tw ! s many memories of what some 
r) ipt to sty t ull lays ol the Ss md Empire. Although 
ally s rf sta nan who made New Paris overtopped 
a y of his ! s by many inches; and one ed hav« 
' ane il t ) i f t that his name will survive when 
m a f ~ f Nay i Ill’'s M s sa Crenerals iV long s 
1 f It is ] " to l ha ransformation of P 8 
ew ' iway til shi sand Kennels, alleys and 8 
. iV i 8 DOULeVards and avenues lll i 
3 ses of 3 SIX seven stories y was 
Na , ul W had already been pro 
on { 3 “ " J 1s M. Haussmann was appointed 
Pref f the S , was und the Baron’s auspices that a 
' n V $ t ffect ind if Paris is nowadays 
es wit ila i rf ght at ilr than is ved by ny 
il 1 s mainly ywes it to energy al 
I 
stry | mary who is vi ist passe 
vay Bar lauss 3 ivor f Nap in Ill Lk 1d 
Fonapartis stablishi t of tl mperial regim 
l vas him na I I Preside ldress t mor 
B LUX t s n f 1s ind, although not res ! 1 Paris 
1) f tl vas one of the few who from the out 
s —_ is \ 3 t of that famous plot. Haussmann’s 
' r such s v S as lered e-establishing the emptt 
a © Dos f | f s nh Ww it Emper I tained 
ws is 3 was a sta it pPulAar 10 } rwvoked 
hy : i ns State I Ba is a l 8 M 
s | y ¥ ivs most i not th nost n nt I 
Fr statesm s Ss | Ica for Anite >a le pampi 
which publis ut inder th Les | 
I , Hauss i] y, of cours 1 Hoffmann’s w 
. ( I s his pamphiet winning him t lav I 
| 1 s i p 1 it and a seat t ( ps 
: » was M. | sown worl pigrammatic title, w h made 
F eo was su 8 s author by i M. Nefftz ed f 
so Sante ti () irs Llaussma zatio if Paris was no 
5 N y it s ‘ ty with a 
2 " se in rents ving t wo uy classes 
. . t ' This. however. was pre 
' | I Ot thet ry and bery 
sely 
s “ Vl \ ig ind by no m s 
; La Cure In another of his 
¥ 1 


S. Je PARKH«ILL & 


works, also, iu Bonheur des Dames,’ the realistic romancer has 
portrayed Haussmann in a most lifelike manner.— Pall Mall Gazette 


SURPLUS FROM THE Paris Fair. — Although the accounts 
last year’s exhibition are not yet finally audited, it is reported that 
roughly speaking, they will show a surplus to the State of about 
£4(11),000. ‘This is an agreeable result compared with the great show 
of 1878, over which the Government lost a large sum The only peopl 
to whom the success of the last exhibition has been disastrous are thi 


permanent residents of Paris. During its prolonged existence, rer 
ind provisions rose at least 25 per cent, and although a year has 





passed since its close, prices have not been reduced more than 10 per 
cent. — London Daily Te leg aph 


\ Curnese Use or Soapstone. — In China soapstone is largely us« 
in preserving structures built of sandstone and other stones liable to 
crumble from the effect of the atmosphere; and the covering wit! 


powdered soapstone in the form of paint on some of the obelisks in that 
country, composed of stone liable to atmospheri 
been the means of preserving them intact for hundreds of years. — 


Yo Press 


deterioration, has 


Ni 

















He leading features for the week are that at last count in New York the 
surplus reserves were in excess of twenty-four million dollars. This fact 
is being heralded abroad as evidence of a theory of permanent financia 
recuperation. Business men who have 


wcasion to borrow money know 
what this means; the accumulation has been made at the expense and t 
the annoyance of borrowing interests. The banks have protected them- 
selves, and it is to be presumed that a more liberal policy wil! now charac- 
terize the money-lending interests there and elsewhere; this fact is also 
being used as an argument against pending financial legislation at Was 
ington, it being alleged that such legislation is unnecessary as well as dan- 
gerous. The bottom facts in regard to the financial situation are just what 
they were one month, two or four months ago; the skilful manipulation 
ind management of money matters may quiet public apprehension for 
awhile, but the problem remains unsolved, and no amount of skilfu 
management of money-lending interests will avert the issue. Trade condi- 
tions are, in spite of some unfavorable interests, improving. Clearing- 
yuse returns from week to week show an aggregate increase of business 
Railroads are hauling more freight and more passengers than a year ago 
ind more economic management is slowly bringing about better shadings 
of net earnings. The efforts being made to elevate railroad management 
pon a higher plane are meeting with success. Railway m \inagers are 
lding themselves amenable to public opinion, to Government require- 
ments and to bank control more fully than they have been. The bank 
nterests which so largely indirectly control railways are gently applying 
their effective discipline, and better conditions are slowly evolving. It 
seems ouly like a question of time when certainty will take the place of un- 
ertainty in railway management, and when the fruits of long years of 
igitation and legislation will be substantially realized. In regard to the 
abor situation, it is, perhaps, too soon to make definite statements or pre- 
dictions, bat from what has occurred in several quarters it appears that a 
most conservative and sensible management will be in control when the 
time comes to decide whether work shall be continued or not. From 
accounts, there will be no serious interruptions in the building trades, and 
yet this is a statement made only upon surface indications. The eight- 
yur theory is a pet theory with workingmen, and it will require strong 
pressure on the part of those in authority among them to eck a genera! 
movement for this organization upon the slighest favorable opportunity 
The wage-workers generally think an annual agitation a n¢ essity for the 
ealthy existence of their respective organizations: this is universally true, 


it ap lies to only those trades which are not ontrolled by s 


y 





ali 





nedules 
innually fixed. Very little labor has been disemployed this winter: the 
‘bor associations have been increasing in membership, but within the past 
twelve or eighteen months a different class of men have been coming into 
ice among them. This class represents a better element the American 
element, if it could be so termed, as against the foreign element, whic! 
has been very largely in control of labor organizations for many years past 
It is for this reason that it is safe to say that labor agitations this year will 
probably falltoa minimum. Another reason for this statement is, as t 
records of buildi 
wage-workers throughout a large por 








gand loan associations show, and other records, that 
n of the United States are interested 


a 





in the procuring of homes; this isa very important point, and will exert 
strong influence upon future labor agitations. Then, again, there is 
steady outflow of industries from cities and towns to towns and villages, 
and as this change continues the striking tendency declines. Workers in 
the more isolated localities forget the feverish impatience felt in large 
entres, and are animated with a desire to secure | 

about tendency also disappears, and there is mucl 


mes; the prowling- 
ess travelling from city 

to city of wage-workers than there has been at any time in the past. 

Within the past two weeks a great deal of industrial ipital has been 

rganized, especially in the West fhe list of new companies in the 

Western States is increased, and at a surprising rate, considering the sup- 

posed drawbacks. There is no fear as to the future of manufact 

sadily, 


I irin 
ictivity. The iron business is improving st and, as heretofore 














stated, there are more mills and manufacturing-capacity under way pow 
than the records of that industry have ever shown rhe lumber interests 
are, in the woods, pushing logging operations with the utmost activity 
he smaller shops throughout the country are, as a rule, well supplied 
vith work for the present. There is scarcely any effort made among 

ers of merchandise or n 1 to buy at present for future require- 
ments. The feeling is just this: that possibly lower prices may be reached 


> the end of April, and all buyers are waiting in order to be ful 


assured that, when they do buy, they are buying to the | 
Chere are a good many discouraging features in the situ 
sense of the manufacturing and business public 
with conservative and wisely-chosen steps, and ther 





advantage 
ion, the common- 
ling them forward 
Is bo reason for pre 
! ind finan es 





licting anything else than a steady improvement in 
n general dist tion of the products of | 
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